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P'ACTS  OK  FOOD 

These  facts  and  oi;tirr,ates  on  food  ivaste  are  developed  froia  the  best  data 
cui'rently  available.    Kltnougii  substantial  surveys  of  gross  food  loLt:  .-nu 
wastage  have  been  ni'-.de_,  tliere  as  surprisingly  little  detailed  inforr.ation 
on  food  y/-aste  as  it  no?/  takes  place  in  this  country.     For  tlio  entire  period 
bet'.veen  'Vorld  "Var  I  and  ""orld  V.'ar  II  very  little  researcn  on  food  ■.vaste 
•."•ras  carried  on,   L;,-  either  private  concerns  or  public  agencies.     This  situa- 
tion is  ind:.cati--'o  of  il. e  j^re-vrar  conception  of  America  as  a  land  of  food 
abundance,  an'l  indeed  as  a  land  in  vhich  one  of  our  major  agricultural 
problem.s  seer.aa  to  be  that  of  disposing  of  food  "surpluses 

".7ith  per  capita  food  consumption  by  civilians  S¥rollen  by  ^."'i^r  earnings  to 
tne  greatest  in  our  Nation's  '"'istory,  and  v,"ith  the  needs  of  our  m.ilitary 
forces  and  allies  continuing  to  expand,  even  x,he  25  percent  increase  in 
food  production  achieve'!  by  o.;r  fcr.ners  in  the  past  2  years  nas  not  permitted 
us  to  avoi  i  raui.-^nirig  of  many  ^'^'oods,  and  t]:ere  is  non-  Nation-'vvide  interest 
in  the  facts  on  food  waste  tnl  ho-^  food  can  be  saved, 

liovif  li'vch  '.JO  '7e  Hat? 


American  civilians  buy  for  consumptior.  about  1,514  poun^is  of  food  per  person 
per  year  -  an  a\'erage  o['  over  4  pounds  per  person  per  aay  -  according  to  a 
survey  made  by  l'.:e  bureau  of  numan  hutriti.on  and  Hom.e  Economiics  in  the  soring 
of  1942. 

The  Army  requires  more  than  this  -  buying  about  5  pounds  per  soldier  per  day  - 
according  to  tiie  Quarterriaster  General's  Office. 

Despite  rationing  ;"nd  £om.e  individual  shortages,  Amiericans  are  nov,  and  are 
lU-rely  to  remain,  the  best  fed  among  all  th:e  peop.'ies  of  tne  great  pov/ers. 
Even  under  -/arbime  conditions  v;e  p-robably  can  im.p:!^ove  our  national  liealth, 
as  C-reat  britain  has,  if  v;e  put  into  practice  r.'hat  modern,  r.ut-ritional 
science  has  discovered, 

■  ■  ■  'Hoy;  huch  Food  Do  ^7e  T:a^te? 

Analytical  studies  of  garbage  collected  in  247  cities  sho'.v  triat  the  garbage 
contains  an  average  of  500  pounds  of  food  p';;r  person  per  year  -  ?-n  average 
waste  of  more  than  3/4  of  a  ^  ) -i/i  of  food  for  each  individual  every  day. 

This  amounts  to  roughly  20  i.ercent  oj'  the  food  v/hich  is  purchased  by 
American  householders,    .'adding  cucn  iraste  as  fats  and  oils  that  are  lost  i.n 
careless  cooking  or  pou-'ed  aorh  tno  sink,  and  subtracting  ineaible  v/aste 
such  as  egg  shells,  coffee  grou/nds,  m.elon  rinds,  et  cetera,  vrc  m^ay  reasonably 
estimate  that  about  15  pf-rcent  of  the  edible  food  brought  into  American 
homes  is  irasted.     This  is  equi-.alent  to  about  225  pounds  of  edible  food 
waste  per  person  per  year,  or  about  3/5  pouiid  per  person  per  day.  Raymond 
Pearl,  chief  statistician  of  tine  Food  Administration  during  the  first  World 
V^ar,  estimated  that  the  wasLage  of  food  in  the  hom.e  amounts  to  5  percent  of 
the  protein,  25  percent  of  the  fats,  ar.a  "|:.0;  .per .cent  of  the  carbohydrates  - 
an  over-all  waste  of  19  percent  of  th^  calories. 
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In  restaurants  and  other  public  ecting  pj.uces,  vi-.-eie  occurs  because  of  over- 
stocking, inadequate  facilities,  overproduction,  poor-  cooking,  unskilful 
handling  of  food,  inexperienced  help.     Plate  v/aste  alone  is  estimated  to 
average  pernaps  6  percent  of  the  food  served.     Ana  for  obvious  sanitary 
reasons,  food  left  on  u';e  plate  canr.ot  be  used  for  re-serving, 

A  carefu]  5-day  ineasurerrient  of  food  waste  in  six  dorir.itories  of  one  l:-irge 
midwestern  university  in  1943,  after  the  introduction  of  rationing,  sho-/;s 
v/aste  ranging  from  11  to  19  percent.     Studies  or  estimates  of  food  v/aste  at 
other  colleges,  also  made  in  1943  after  the  introduction  of  rationing,  ehovi 
food  Yraste  ranging  as'follov/s:     0.5  percent,  9-,43  percent,  11  percent,  12,4 
percent,'  and  14  percent. 

In  retail  stores  there  is  an  ostinsted  over-all  food  loss  cf  about  3  percent 
of  total  sales.     Losses  in  p.rishable  fruits  and  vegetables  are  considerably 
higher.     With  the  total  retail  store  sale  of  food  anounting  in  1942  to  15 
billion  dollars,  this  means  a  r/astage  of  some  450  million  dollars'  worth  of 
food  in  retail  stores  alone, 

A  case  study  of  the  Nev/  York  Gi.ty  Tiiolosale  Produce  ^"arket  in  1940  indicated 
a  loss  of  7  percent  in  the  v;hjlosGle  pnase  of  distributing  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  that  area,     Th'^s  may  or  may  not  be  representative  of  losses  in 
wholesale  markets  in  otlior  cities c 

Food  losses  occur  also  in  the  t^rar^spo'^tfiti on  of  fooa  to  market  oy  truck, 
boat,  or  train.    Food  losses  in  trans?. It  raay  be  due  to  diseased  or  over-ripe 
fruits  or  vegetables  include,  d  in  the  si,  :p;m,ont,  delays  i_n  routing,  lack  of 
icing  facilities,  rough  handling,  or  other  causes.     Eased  on  damage  claims 
paid  by  Glass  I  railroads,  foo.i  losses  in  transportation  \vould  appear  to  be 
around  2  percent  cf  the  total  food  mioved.     -Actual  losses  are  doubtless  above 
this  leA/el. 

Avoidable  farm  losses  sometimes  o;'ci;r  when  parts  of  crops  are  not  riar^^estod 
because  prices  are  too  low  to  cov.jr  hr^rvcsting  and  marketing  costs,  or  when 
lower  grades  of  produce  are  not  fully  utilized  after  harvest  i",;ecause  of  low 
prices.     During  the  past  decade  (1933-42)  such  losses  averaged  about  2  per- 
cent of  tctaj,  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables,     ^voidable  losses  for 
individual  produce  included  aj:;]';luS,  5  percent;  plums,  3,7  percent;  cherries, 
3,5  percent;  cabbage,  3.7  percent;  cantaloups,  3,1  percent;  waterm^elons,  2.5 
percent;  onions  1.8  percent;  ana  snap  beans,  1.6  percent. 

There  are  riany  otlu-^r  losses  in  the  production  of  food  pi-ior  to  harvesting, 
part  of  which  is  avoidable.     Plant  diseases,  insects,  rodents,  and  c:.ru,less 
cultivation  "all  take  a  trem.endous  toll  of  planted  crops.     Disease  alone  in 
recent  years  reduced  yields  of  imiportant  food  crops  as  much  as  15  i^ercent  for 
wheat,  13  percent  for  corn,  lb  percent  for  C'Otatoes,  12  porcent  for  apples. 
Insects  and  rodents  together  caus-.  dam.age  estiriated  at  . close  to  2  billion 
dollars  annually. 

Such  estim-atos  as  are  available  :.ndicate  an  over-all  loss,  including  both 
avoidable  and  unavoidable  waste,  between  the  point  of  harvest  on  the  farm  and 
the  point  of  sale  by  the  retail  riarket  or  its  ecuivalent  of  as  muchi  as  30 
percent  for  tomiatoes,  lettuce,  caulif louver ;  25  percent  for  cabbage,  spinach, 
celery;  20  percent  for  fruits  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches;  13  percent  for 
oranges  and-  grapefruit.     Fo.r  .le&;s  ip'crishable  comjno iities  such  as  potatoes, 
p^as,  and  beets  the  estim.ated- -siTrinkage  or  over-all  loss  is  from.  5  to  10 


percent,    Ihoso  esiir.':&v rol-.tc  to  cv-;ra;~t;  canditions  e-.i^ir  actua]  losses: 
•■•  thoy\-'varyy;-'of  i.covirGe, ci'i'Dfev-yiar  to.  yerr -and  area  to'  area ^odap ending  upon  .the  -jr. 
particular  conditions  and  dif  ■'icu.ltics  encountered. 

Adding  tog'^-th'-r  (ij  the  raste'frorr.  farm  to  retail  store,  end  (2)  the  v/astu  in 
the  home,  bi't  exc]uaing  losses  on  the.  farm  prior  to  h^irvost,  total  .food  losses 
or  over-all  reduction  in  weight  between  amounts  harvested  and  amounts  acv-rjlly 
cor.smr.ed  appear  to  bu  hrotv/^en  20  to  30  percent.     The  lower  figure  of  2C  _oei'- 
cont  probably  would  represent  a  conservative  estinate  of  o-vjr-all  losses  in 
this  country,  oven  in  1943..- 

^''\\-:t  Kinds  of  Food  Do  -Te  ^'iiaste? 

Home  'vastage  appe^,.rs  to  be  highest  in  perishables  such  as  fruits  and  vcj-ot'i bles 
and  in  baked  goods.    According  to  an  analysis  of  160  loads  of  garbage  made  by 
the  Sanitary  i^ngine ering  Research  Laboratory  of  Kew  York  University,  published 
in  1341,  £3  percent  of  the  garbage  consisr.ed  of  green  vegetables,  27  percent 
of  other  vegetables,  23-  percent  of  citrus  and  other  fruits,  14  percent  of  baked 
goods,  and  7  p'^rcent  of  meats,  bones  and  fish,, 

A  survey  m.ade-  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculuuri-l  Sconom.ics',  of  retail  stor'es  in 
■.Washington,  D,  C,  in  1940,  inai  cat es  t.i/'t  spoilage  there  resi;lts  in  wasting 
13,77  percent  of  the  avocadosv^,  6,6  percent  of  the  cauliflower,  ■  7o6  percent 
of •  the  cabbage,  7,9  percent  of  t'lc;  grapefri.it,  12<,23  percent  of  the  kale 
greens,  9,2  percent  of  the  pe^4""ers,  and  7.-.8  Oo-rcent  of  tlie  peacheso 

♦  7>iat  Does  Th:s  F">od  'Taste  ilean? 


(1)  In  1942,  about  13  pi^rccnt  of  our  'ootal  food  production  ?f6E  set  aside  for 
LmdlitaryJ-and-Lend-Lease'requirBiiienisi,  ■   This,  figure    -was' ^    -aEout  2^  per- 
cent ir  1043.,    The  fact  thLt  our  ov^.'r-all  food  losses  are  approxima-&ely 
equivalent  to  our  military  requirer:cMts  for  3  343  irdicates  the  iriportance 
of  making  every  effort  to  reduce  food  vvaste.in  1944, 

(2)  The  uunost  increase  in  fooi  proi-uction  honed  for  in  1944,  as  represented 
by  the  goals  set  for  agriculture,  is  b  percerit.     If  we  could  save  even 

a  third  of  our  food  novr  ■•'aste'J,  wa  would  augment  our  foo-i  supply  even 
more  than  this  goal  ca].l  :d  for, 

(3)  According  to  the  American  bakers  Association,  ^-^e  ->re  now  eating 
approxir.y tely  2  pounds  of  bread  per  v.-eck  per  porsoru     If  each  home 
wastes  but  1  slice  of  bread  per  week,  the  total  would  amount  to  34 
million  slices,  or  approximiotely  2  mdlJion  loaves  each  vreek,  V.liat 
would  the  hungry  c;nl.':ren  of  i-thens  or  Chunghing  give  for  those  two 
million  loaves? 

(4)  Nutritionists  and  medical  authorities  xell  us  that  the  iimit-rican  diet 
is  v.'eakest  in  gr^en  vegetables  and  fruits,.,   ■'^0:7  is  it  we  alj.o'v  so  iriuch 
of  these  valuable  foods  to  go  to  waste  on  our  farias  and  in  our  stores? 
IIov<A  is  it  almiost  one-qurrrter  cf  the  food  in  oiu"  garbage  dumps  consists 
of  green  vegetables?    (Perhaps  we  need  to  le:;rn  hov:  to  prepare  and 
cook  greens  as  vrell  as  '.ve  do  meats  and  desserts,.) 

(5)  The  little  dabs  of  butter  we  leave  on  our  platcs  in  hom.es  and  restau- 
rants add  up  to  an  enormious  aggregate.    The  sa\nng  of  only  one-half 
ounce  of  butter  per  capita  per  iveek  would  have  provided,  enough  butter 
to  have  supplied  our  entire  army  last  year,. 
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(6)    How  Kuch  no^dless  food  v:atte  ie  caused  by  car  rules  of  etiquette?  Can 
;  ■   we  affbrdj  in  r/artiiiie,   to  refuse  to  let  Johnny  picl:  ^u^.  the  bci:*u  in' his 
fingers-  arid  gnaw  off  th«' •  last' ■  shreds  of  i-e-Sit?    Is-  it- -really ••good  eti- 
Quette  not  uo  tip  your  soup  bbVi-l  to  get  the  last  two  or  three  spoon- 
fuls?   '■''ith  a  shortage  of  fats^  what's  -//rong  "'dth  "using  bread  to  sop 
up  the-  gravy  on  uhe  plate?    Can  -ive  afford  to  prepar^^  and  ser^-^e  ruor« 
food  than  -the  guests  will  oat-  just  to  keep  "up  the  reputation  of  the 
■^'bountiful  hostess?" 

(7)  "Spare  the  peel  and  save  the  spud,"     i''men  3'ou  peel  a  potato  you  throvr 
away  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  its  bulk,  nearly  all  its  -iron,  —hich  is 
concentrated  close  to  the  skin^  and  let  nrach  of  its  vitamin  C  escape, 

(8)  Scueeze  your  grapefruit  dry J     Just  one  cupful  of  grapefruit  juice  pro- 
vides approxiiTiateiy  a  full  day's  requirement  of  vitamin  C,     ifihen  you  - 
fail  to  squeeze  out  the  juice  after  eating  the  pulp^  as  much  as  a 
quarter  of  the  value  you  paid  for  riay  be  wasted. 

YHiat  Can  7:e  Do  About  It? 


This  statement  describes  food  waste  of  two  kinds;  preventable  and  nonprevent- 
able.-   Obviously  we  cannot  completely  eliminate  the  $189,000,000  of  food 
damage  done  ever^/  year  by  rats,  nor  the  |;l,S00j OCO, 000  of  d'am.age  done  annually 
by  insects-,    ^ve  csnnot  prevent  some  blight-  and  rot,     'I'^e  cannot  eliminate -^11 
bruising  and  injur^/^  of  perishable  food  products  in  shipm.ent  and  storage.  But 
much  of  this  wastage  can  be  eliminated  by-  -vigorous  action.    And  m.osu  of  the 
plate  waste  in  homes  and  restaurants  can  be  stopped.     Food  waste  in  home 
storage  and  preparation  can  be  considerably  reduced.    Retail  store  loss  of 
food  caused  by  over-handling  can  be  controlled,     ^ood  wastage  due  to  prejudice 
and  extravagant  esting  habits  is  subject  to  control.     If  we  can  save  no  iPiOre 
than  a  Quarter  or  a  third  of  the  20  to  30  percent  of  oar  food  supply  that  is 
now  lost  between  harvest  and  garbage  pail,  the  result  would  be  immediately 
apparent  in  l-r'rger  food  reserves.     Avoidable  food  ■•.-raste  is,  in  fact,  the 
largest  and  m.ost  economical- extra  food  suprly  available  to  us.     Ihis  is  a 
war  food  job  in  Vifhich  everyone  can  share. 


